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real precision. There Is a striking prediction in
Voltaire, and another in Mercier de la Riviere.
Other names might be quoted to the same effect,
including Maria Theresa, who described the
ruined condition of the French monarchy, and
only hoped that the ruin might not overtake her
daughter. The mischief was not so much that
the privileged classes were blind as that they were
selfish, stubborn, helpless, and reckless. The
point is not very important in itself, but it is
characteristic of a very questionable way of read-
ing human history. Sir Henry Maine's readiness
to treat revolutions as due to erroneous abstract
ideas naturally inclines him to take too Barrow
a view both of the preparation in circumstances,
and of the preparation in the minds of observant
onlookers.

In passing, by the way, we are curious to
know the writer's authority for what he calls the
odd circumstance that the Jacobins generally
borrowed their phrases from the legendary history
of the early Roman Republic, while the Girondins
preferred to take metaphors from the literature
of Rousseau (p. 75). There was plenty of
nonsense talked about Brutus and Scsevola by